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Teaching Guides for This Issue 


Turkey: New Look for an Old 
Country (pp. 6, 7) 

We Are Turks (pp. 8, 9) 

Gib Morgan (p. 5) 


to Be Developed 
Through Turkey Unit 


1. Turkey is increasingly important 
to the western world. 

2. The changes made since 1923 
have benefited Turkey's people. 

3. Turkish boys and girls of today 
can have an education comparable to 
that of U. S. children. 

4. While farming is still the most 
important occupation, there are many 
other kinds of work in Turkey. 

5. Pupil self-confidence can be de- 
veloped by presenting oral reports with 
the aid of a copy of an article in which 
the important facts have been under- 
scored. 

6. Reading and discussing a story 
can bring out points that might other- 
wise be missed. 


Procedure for Study 
Of the Turkey Unit 


Assign each of several pupils one 
of the following themes. Then ask them 
to underscore the text as they read. 
Allow time for silent reading and mark- 
ing their copies. Then a pupil leader 
will ask the others to read aloud those 
parts of the article which they have 
underlined. The following are themes 
to be assigned and samples of related 
material to be underscored. (Themes 
are given in bold face type.) 

Land Formation 

Most of Turkey, about the size of 
Texas, lies in Asia. A small piece, the 
size of New Hampshire, is in Europe. 

A narrow waterway which links the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean di- 
vides the two parts. 


A big plateau covers most of Turkey. 
Mountains are on three sides of it. 

Swift rivers flow down the mountain- 
sides. 

Fertile plains lie near the sea. 

Earning a Living 
(A topic shared by 6 pupils) 

1. Farming. About 15 million Turks 
are farm people. Most of them own a 
small strip of land, oxen, and sheep. 
The main crop is wheat. Crops are 
small because of primitive methods. 
Poor transportation has made it difficult 
to get crops to town. Near the sea are 
varied crops—grapes, nuts, cotton, to- 
bacco 


2» Work in factories and mills. Cot- 
ton, wool, paper mills. Cement, iron 
and steel plants. 

3. Work in electric power plants. 
Turks are beginning to use their moun- 
tain rivers for electric power. 

4. Oil workers. Oil has been dis- 
covered in southeastern Turkey. Many 
workers will be needed. 

5. Mining. With oil and electric 
power to run fnachines, mines are be- 
ing drilled for coal, copper, iron, chro- 
mium, ete. 

6. Transportation. Many new roads 
and railroads are being built. 





Transportation Unit 


The October 8 issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will contain a 16-page pictorial 
section in four colors entitled “Railroads 
Deliver the Goods,” sponsored by the 
Association of American Railroads. This 
section constitutes a valuable and fac- 
tually accurate unit on railroad freight 
traffic and its relation to the nation’s 
productive and distributive system. A 
specially prepared teacher's lesson plan 
for the use of this section will appear 
in the Scholastic Teacher for October 8. 

Advertisement 
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Moslem Religion 

Moslem laws were laid down in the 
Koran over 1,200 years ago. Moslems 
do not eat pork. The Moslem church 
is called a mosque. 

Because of Moslem law, women 
had to stay in their homes, keep their 
faces veiled from public, and had no 
voice in government. 


Education 

Before the revolution: The Moslem 
language *was Arabic. The alphabet 
was so complicated that few Turks 
could read or write. 

After the revolution: Kemal Ataturk 
changed alphabet to one we use, which 
is much easier to learn. Many more 
schools were established. Better roads 
make it possible for teachers to travel 
to distant parts of the eountry. 


The Ninth Grade in Turkey 
School hours; subjects studied; 
sports; meals; addresses of two Turkish 
students. 


Turkey Before 1923 

The people lived by Moslem law of 
1,200 years ago. Men wore the fez, 
women wore veils and heavy robes 
and rarely left their homes. The king 
was the absolute ruler. Arabic was offi- 
cial language. Only eight per cent of the 
people could read and write. There 
were few schools. Roads were poor 
and travel was mostly by oxcart. The 
main occupation was farming, with 
primitive tools. The wealth was all con- 
centrated in the plains near the sea. 


Turkey After 1923 

Kemal-Ataturk led a Turkish revo- 
lution and became ruler. He made 
many big changes. He made Turkey a 
democracy with a constitution and 
parliament. He gave the vote to men 
and women. He changed the style of 
dress for men and women. He gave 
women right to work at any job they 
pleased. He changed alphabet to one 
we use and planned many more schools. 

Roads and railways are being built; 
farm methods are being improved; fac- 
tories are being opened; rivers are 
being used for electric power; mines 
are being sunk. Turkey is taking an in- 
creasingly large part in world affairs. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


To the pupils: Pretend you are a 
Turkish writer telling a story about a 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: October 8 


Theme Article: Austria 

World Friendship Series: 
We Live in Austria 

Reading Feature: 
eumbus 

Health and Nutrition: How's Your 
Health? 


How 


Signs for Col- 


October 15 
Theme Article: Syria 
World Friendship Series: How 
We Live in Syria 
Reading Feature 











Turkish Rip Van Winkle who sleeps for 
thirty years. Write dialogue which 
would express his amazemerit at the 
things he sees when he awakens. An 
example: “What can have happened to 
me! I fell asleep in the hills last night. 
Now all seems changed. This road 
which should lead to my little hut is 
wide and smooth, not narrow and 
rutted as I remember it. Strange, big 
monsters whizz- by. Surely this can not 
be Turkey, for back yonder I saw a 
group of women with unveiled faces. 
They did not run away or try to hide 
their faces.” 


ROLE PLAYING 


To the teacher: The article has stated 
that Turkey is a good member of the 
U. N. and has joined the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. At the time she 
was proposed as a member, objections 
were raised that she was not a North 
Atlantic country. An exception was 
made because Turkey could be so valu- 
able to NATO. 

Assign four pupils the task of search- 
ing out and organizing all the points 
in favor of Turkey's inclusion. They 
will want to use a map. When they 
have arranged their material,they can 
present it to the class as if they were 
Turks arguing their case. For example: 

Pupil. 1: Although we are not on the 
North Atlantic, our interests and aims 
are similar to yours. We want to con- 
tinue to develop our own country, 
have free elections, worship as we 
please, choose our own work, travel 
freely in our own and other countries, 
and above all, remain a free country. 
But since we are small with a big 
and powerful neighbor who is ready to 
swallow us at the first sign of weak- 
ness, we would like to join with other 
countries who feel as we do. 

Pupil 2: You are spending vast 
sums of money for defense. But if 


Russia gets control of the Bosporus and 
the Dardanelles she can move at will 
through the Mediterranean and out 
into the Atlantic. By helping my coun- 
try prevent thfs you can save millions 
which would otherwise have to be 
spent on additional armament. 


Gib Morgan 


To the teacher: This story divides 
naturally into seven parts. The less able 
readers of the class may enjoy reading 
it aloud, each taking one or more sec- 
tions. Part 1—first two paragraphs; part 
2—paragraphs 3, 4, 5; part 3—6, 7; 
part 4—8, 9, 10, 11; part 5—12, 13, 
14, 15; part 6—16, 17, 18; part 7—to 
the end of the story. 

After reading the story aloud, start a 
discussion about the exaggerations in 
the folk tale. Ask which ones struck 
them as the funniest, For example: 


Gib Morgan’s invention of the sky 
hook. 


America Votes 
Concepts 


1. Americans should know more 
about -how their leaders are elected. 

2. Too few Americans exercise their 
privileges and duty to vote. 

3. By learning the process and im- 
portance of voting now, boys and girls 
will be ready to vote when they are of 
age. 


Procedure 


To the teacher: Explaining the proc- 
ess of election is a complex procedure. 
If you have an immature group or one 
which is less capable in reading, select 
the more simple articles for use with 
them and use the rest of the material 
to answer any questions that may erise. 
With younger groups it is suggested 
that the articles be read aloud by the 
teacher or one of the better readers, 
followed by a class discussion. 

Articles all classes can use are: 

(Continued on page 3-T) 


QUICK QUIZ f 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 

1. What do the letters NATO stand 
for? (North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion) 

2. How many nations 
NATO? (14) 

3. Eritrea has recently been united 
with what country? (Ethiopia) 

4. Four Britons have collected 20,- 
000 peach pits to plant in a desert. 
Name the desert. (The Sahara) 

5. A anton ety “ark” has brought 


belong to 


Bibles and bulldozers to what African 
country? (Liberia) 

6. Gib Morgan, famous in American 
folklore, made the U. S. a leading pro- 
ducer of what mineral? (Oil) 

7. Turkey holds the cork that bottles 
up the Russian fleet in what sea? (The 
Black Sea) 

8. Name the Turkish general who 
led the revolution which has made 
Turkey a modern country. (Kemal 
Ataturk) 

9. How do most Turks earn a living? 
(Farming) 

10. Is the center of Turkey one big 
lake, valley, or plateau? (Plateau) 





Answers to Quiz-word puzzle, p. 13 

ACROSS: Ii-day; 4-tune; 5-win; 6-loop; 
10-ENE; Ill-lair; 12-Ty; 13-Oslo; 14-ewe; 
15-ATS; 16-mash; 18-S. A.; 20-over; 21-Los; 
22- ; 23-ink; 24-arcs; 26-tie. 

DOWN: l-dune; 2-an; 3-Yellowthroat; 4- 
tiny; gs 7-oases; 8-oil; 9-pro; 14-eases; 
16-mo' 17-ave.: 18-sons; 19-ask; 21-lice; 
25-R. I. 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” 


America Votes, p. 22 
1. WHO AM I?: Nixon, 3; Stevenson, 1; 
Eisenhower, 2; S . 
2. SIGNS OF ephant—Re- 
as nt donke —Democratic: circle Nov. 4. 
OUNDING ot. ELECTION FACTS: 
1-T Dor: 3-T; 5-F; 6-T; 7-T; .* 
4. ' PROBLEM I IN ARITHMETIC: 


Answers to 


3-democracy; é-Covmners: i 
ways; 6-Mediterranean; 7-Russia; 8-big pla- 
teau 

2. NOSE FOR NEWS: 1-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a 
5-c; 6-b. 

3. MAP TO GUIDE YOU: Check answers 
with map on page 6. 





Tools for Teachers 


Austria 


Oct. 8 in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Austria; Facts and 
Figures, 1951-52, free; Republic of 
Austria, 1952, free. The pamphlets list- 
ed above are available from the In- 
formation Department of the Austrian 
Consulate General, 31 East 69 Street, 
New York 21. 

ARTICLES: “Occupied Austria, 
Outpost of Democracy,” by G. W. 
Long, National Geographic Magazine, 
June, 1951. “Man Who Says No to 
Stalin,” by S. Freidin, Collier's, May 
26, 1951. 

FILMS: Project for Tomorrow, 20 
minutes, free-loan, A. F. Films, Inc., 
Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 9, N. Y. Development of 4-H 
clubs, sponsored by E.C.A., among the 
children of Austria. Enjoy Holidays in 
Austria, 20 minutes, free-loan, Austrian 
State Tourist Department, 48 East 48 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. Automobile 
trip through Austria—mountains, lakes, 
Salzburg, Vienna, etc. Winter Paradise, 
20 minutes, free-loan, Austrian State 
Tourist Department. Mountain scenery, 
skiing and winter festivals. 
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Young Turks carry harvest of figs 
from orchard. Turkey's finest figs 
dry on tree and are gathered several 
times daily after being felled by wind. 


(See stories on Turkey, pp. 6-9.) 
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Operation Mainbrace 
Is NATO Sea Test 


A fleet of 200 NATO ships recently 
put to sea in Operation Mainbrace, 
lfrgest peacetime naval test in his- 
tory. 

NATO is the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. It is made up of 14 
nations: the U. S., Canada, Belgium, 
Britain, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
Turkey. 

These 14 free nations work to- 
gether as a team. They all have 
promised to help one another in case 
of an outside attack. 

Operation Mainbrace began with 
a “mock invasion” of Norway by 
“enemy” troops. Norway called on 
NATO forces for help. The huge 
NATO ficet steamed out of Firth of 
Clyde, Scotland, to Bodo, Norway. 
Enemy planes “attacked” the fleet 
but it reached Norway. 

Planes from NATO carriers struck 
at the enemy forces in Norway and 
stopped them. The NATO fleet then 
helped Denmark and Sweden turn 
back other invaders. 

Mainbrace lasted for two weeks. 
It gave NATO ships and planes prac- 
tice in working together. 

During the same time, NATO also 
tested some of its ground forces. In 
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Italy, thousands of soldiers and para- 
troopers defeated an “invading” army 
attacking from the north. Another 
“enemy” was routed in Germany. 

U. S. Admiral Lynde D. McCor- 
mick is NATO’s top naval com- 
mander.. Top commander of its 
ground forces is U. S. General Mat- 
thew B. Ridgway. 


ERITREA UNITED WITH 
NEIGHBOR, ETHIOPIA 


Eritrea is now united with Ethio- 
pia. The United Nations approved 
this union. It is called the Ethiopian- 
Eritrean Federation*. Eritrea and 
Ethiopia are neighbors in East Africa. 
(See your 1952 Scholastic News 
Map. ) 

Under its new constitution, Eritrea 
will handle its home affairs. Ethiopia 
is in charge of Eritrea’s foreign af- 
fairs, defense, and trade. 

Twice the size of Massachusetts, 
Eritrea has a population of 1,100,000. 
It is a dry land which stretches for 
670 miles along the African coast of 
the Red Sea. Now Ethiopia will have 
ports on the Red Sea. 

Eritrea was once Italy's oldest 
colony. During World War II, Italy 
lost all her colonies. In 1941 Britain 
took over Eritrea and governed it for 
the U.N. 


® Means word is defined on page 12. 


UP phote 
JAPANESE ELECTION is marked by something new. Before a Shinto shrine and 


priest, these candidates of the Liberal 


party make vows to have fair, well- 


mannered election campaigns. Shintoism is a Japanese religion. Candidates 
are running for seats in the Japanese House of Representatives this fall. 





U. S. Robot Planes. Hit 
Communists in Korea 


Robot planes with “TV eyes” are 
now being used in the Korean war 
by United Nations forces. The robots 
carry no crews. They can bomb 
heavily-defended Communist targets 
without risking the lives of pilots 
and other crew members. 

With great accuracy the robots 
have bombed power plants, bridges, 
tunnels, and other targets in North 
Korea. During the attack, the robot 
is destroyed. 

The robot planes are U. S. Navy 
Hellcat dive bombers of World War 
II. Each carries a 2,000-pound bomb 
fastened to its underbelly. It also 
has a radio and TV camera aboard. 

The robot is launched from an 
aircraft carrier. It is controlled by 
radio signals sent from the carrier or 
a pilot plane. 

The pilot plane takes off right after 
the robot. The pilot plane carries a 
crew and a TV screen. The crew 
sees on the screen what the robot's 
“eyes” (TV camera) see. They can 
control the robot just as if they were 
flying in it. 

When the robot reaches its target, 
it is sent into a crash dive. The pilot 
plane and the carrier are both miles 
away from the target and enemy 
ground fire. 

The U. S. Navy has about 2,000 
robot planes. They can also be used 
to fight enemy planes or to ram them. 
To protect its secrets, the robot can 
be blown up in flight if there is a 
chance of its being captured. 

This is the first time robots have 
been used in the Korean war. 


Russian Veto Bars n 
From U. N. Membership 


Japan has been barred from United 
Nations membership by Russia. (See 
last week’s Junior Scholastic.) Russia 
vetoed Japan’s request to join the 
U. N. The other 10 members of the 
Security Council voted in favor of 
Japan. 

This was the fifty-second time Rus- 
sia has used the veto to block Se- 
curity Council action. Only one other 
nation has ever used its veto power 
in the Council. 

Russia has also vetoed membership 
for Viet Nam, Laos, Cambodia, and 
Libya. 














Map shows location of farthest-north air base, Thule; weather station at Alert, 
supplied by Eastwind. Broken line marks the new California-Copenhagen route. 


Thule Air Base Opens 
At “Top of World” 


The “top of the world” is making 
headlines. A huge air base, 930 miles 
from the North Pole, has been 
opened at Thule, Greenland. (See 
map above. ) 

The base is for planes of NATO, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. From the base, NATO jets 
could fight off attacks coming across 
the Arctic Circle. Long-range bomb- 
ers can use the base for refueling. It 
gives the U.S. and Canada a valuable 
defense outpost in the north, 

U. S. and Danish flags fly over the 
Thule air base. Greenland belongs 
to Denmark. Denmark gave the U. S. 
permission to build the base. 

Work began on the snow-dusted 
base 18 months ago. Runways for 
planes were carved out of frozen 
ground. The base covers 90,000 
acres. About 5,000 pilots, mechanics, 
workers, and NATO troops live at 
the base in weather-proof aluminum 
barracks. In winter, Thule’s temper- 
ature may drop to 40 below zero or 
even lower. 

Recently 36 reporters flew over the 
North Pole from Thule. “There’s lit- 
tle danger here for modern planes,” 


wrote one. “And the chances of be- 
ing rescued if forced down in the 
Arctic are much better than in the 
Atlantic. A plane can land on ice 
and be used as a shelter until help 
arrives.” 

Air-line planes may also use the 
Thule base. They can refuel there. 
Using the northern route over Thule 
will cut the distance between cities 
in the United States and Europe. 
Planes now fly around the “fat part” 
of the globe. 

Next month two U. S. air liners 
will fly across the top of the world 
from California to Denmark. By tak- 
ing this route they will clip 1,600 
miles off the present California-Den- 
mark trip, which goes by New York. 
( Take a piece of string and measure 
the two routes on a globe.) 

A U. S. ship has also closed in on 
the top of the world. The Eastwind, 
a U. S. Coast Guard .ice-breaker, re- 
cently smashed her way through 
deep ice fields to within 508 miles of 
the North Pole. This is believed to 
be the farthest north any ship has 
traveled under its own power. 

The Eastwind was delivering sup- 
plies to a U. S. weather station at 
Alert. Before the Eastwind arrived, 
supplies had been flown in. 











News in a Nutshell | 





Canadian TV is under way. 
Canada has opened two stations. 
One is in Montreal, the other in 
Toronto. Canada will open stations 
in six other cities in 1953. 

Montreal’s TV could reach about 
2,500,000 persons. Two thirds of 
these people speak French, the rest 
English. So two thirds of the TV 
programs from Montreal will be 
broadcast in French, the others in 
English. 

More than 100,000 TV sets are 
now used by Canadians who live 
within range of U. S. stations 


About 35 million students en- 
tered U. S. schools and colleges this 
fall—a record number. The 1952 en- 
rollment is a million and a half larger 
than last year's. 

More than 26 million students are 
in grammar schools: six and a half 
million in high schools; two million 
in colleges and universities; 300,000 
in other schools such as trade or 
business schools. 

More than one fifth of the total 
U. S. population will be attending 
schools or colleges in 1952-53. 


A modérn-day “ark” has brought 
Bibles and bulldozers to Liberia. 
The ship is called Le Tourneau, after 
a U. S. businessman who sponsored 
it. Mr. Le Tourneau, long a leader 
in church work, says Liberians will 
turn to Christianity faster if thew 
can build up their country. 

Besides Bibles and bulldozers, the 
ark will deliver power plants, a 
power saw for cutting hardwoods, 
materials for houses, farm tools, and 
a four-passenger plane 


Young beetles hitch-hike rides 
on passing bees in California. 

The beetles, born on flowers, wait 
for the bees. When a bee lands, the 
young beetle’s strong jaws hook on 
to it. The bee flies back to its hive 

giving the beetle a fast, free ride. 

Inside the hive, the beetle be- 
comes an unwelcome guest. It eats 
any bee eggs it finds. Soon after, the 
young beetle grows into an adult. 
It crawls out of the hive and flies 
to flowers to feed on nectar. 

Soon the whole story starts all 
over again, as beetle eggs laid on the 
flower hatch out. 


mare Science News» > 


New Mexican Volcano 


The earth has a new active vol- 
cano. It is on San Benedicto Island, 
780 miles south of San Diego, Calif. 
No people live on the island. In six 
weeks, the voleano’s cone rose 1,050 
feet above the sea. 

The infant volcano is the first to 
pop up in the Pacific Ocean east 
of Hawaii in recent times. It blows 
out clouds of boiling gray smoke and 
gas every 20 minutes. 

“Between explosions the crater 
was nearly clear of smoke and I was 
able to see into it,” reports a scien- 
tist who flew over the volcano. “Ev- 
ery explosion rained down yellow 
ash, which now completely covers 
the island.” 

This voleano is expected to give 
scientists new clues as to why the 
earth’s crust shifts. 


Sense of Homing 

A three-legged fox was the pet 
of a guide in Rapid Run, Pa. He sold 
the fox to a friend who lived 30 
miles away. After the crate arrived, 
the friend discovered it was empty. 
The fox had gnawed it open. With- 
in 48 hours the fox had returned 
to the guide. To get back, the fox 
had to cross four mountains and 
three valleys. 

A man and woman in Milwaukee, 
Wis,, kept a squirrel as a pet. It 
lived with them for nearly two years. 
Then they shipped it to an animal 


home seven miles away. Two weeks 
later the squirrel was at their back 
door searching for its food and wa- 
ter. 

How did these 
way? 

“No one really knows,” answers 
a scientist, “but I believe animals 
have a mysterious sixth ‘sense. Call 
it a ‘sense of homing.” 

The scientist is studying hundreds 
of reports about animals traveling 
long distances over strange territory 
to return to their masters. He hopes 
to find out more about the sense of 
homing. 


pets find their 


Peach Trees for Sahara 

Four Britons recently left for the 
Sahara Desert with 20,000 peach 
pits in their luggage. The men had 
collected the pits in Britain. They 
are now planting them in the south- 
ern part of the desert. Arabs help 
with the planting and will care for 
the young trees. 

Peach trees will help keep desert 
sands in place. Trees and plants 
send out roots for water and mineral 
salts. As the roots grow they touch 
more and more soil. The roots are 
damp and sticky. Soil clings to the 
root hairs and stays in one place. 

Windblown sands of the Sahara 
are advancing on surrounding farm 
land faster than ever before—about 
30 miles a year. New forests and 
orchards will keep the desert from 
swallowing up still more land. 


« 
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Sindy ve 


Wide World 


STUFFED ANIMAL? Not at all. This is a tiny Chinese Muntiac deer, which 
lives at San Diego (Calif.) zoo. He is a week old and six inches high. When 
full-grown, the tiny animal will probably shoot up to about a foot in height. 





This is a tall tale about one of the 
greatest of all U. S. oil drillers. He 
wasn’t a real person, but he lived in 
the minds of oil workers. Their stories 
about him are a part of U. S. folklore. 


G> MORGAN always kept him- 
self busy. To stay in trim he ex- 
ercised a lot. Every morning he'd 
run barefooted atop a barbed wire 
fence holding a wildcat under each 
arm. On rainy mornings he’d carry a 
bull over his head to keep from get- 
ting wet. 

Gib wasn’t a big man—but he had 
big ideas. His biggest one was to 
make the U. S. the world’s leading 
oil producer. 

First, he drilled oil wells all over 
western Pennsylvania. Alone, he 
handled all the heavy tools and pipes 
needed to bore deep holes. Gib 
could bring in more wells in one 
hour than a mother sparrow finds 
worms in her lifetime. 

Soon he needed 3,412,000 barrels 
to haul his oil to all parts of the U. S. 
The barrels moved too slowly for 
Gib. He got an idea. He knocked out 
their tops and bottoms and laid the 
barrels end to end. Then he pumped 
the oil through his barrel pipeline. 


QUICK TRANSPORTATION 


Gib was the first man to find oil in 
West Virginia. But there were no oil 
workers in that state. He returned to 
Pennsylvania and rounded up some 
workers. Now, roads weren't too 
good then, and the workers took a 
long time traveling to West Virginia. 

That didn’t stop Gib. He got an- 
other idea. He put the workers in the 
barrel pipeline—and pumped them 
out of Pennsylvania. 

The workers had a hard time drill- 
ing in West Virginia. It had many 
steep hills. They couldn't find flat 
ground to set up their derricks. A 
derrick is a tall steel tower. Oil 
workers use it to raise and lower the 
long, heavy tools needed to drill 
holes. 

The steep hills worried Gib. At the 
house where he lived, the hill out- 
side was so steep Gib could see cows 
coming home when he looked up his 
chimney. “How can we set up our 
derricks?” Gib asked himself. 

Then quick as a sneeze he got an- 
other idea. 

He invented sky hooks. They were 
made of steel and feathers. Gib used 


Gib 
Morgan 


steel so that the sky hooks could hold 
heavy tools without breaking. He 
used feathers to keep the sky hooks 
floating high in the air. Gib fastened 
one end of a steel cable to the sky 
hook and tossed it into a cloud. The 
hook caught in the cloud. Then Gib 
fastened his drilling tools to the 
other end of the steel cable. 


WHICKLE TROUBLE 


In no time Gib and the workers 
drilled thousands of oil wells. But 
West Virginia’s steep hills were no 
trouble at all next to its whickles. A 
whickle is half bumblebee and half 
canary. It’s as thin as a telephone 
wire’s shadow and is always hungry. 

The trouble is, whickles feed only 
on oil. At night they'd dive into Gib’s 
oil wells and drink all the oil. 

For a while Gib couldn't find a 
way to get rid of the whickles. “I've 
got to find something they like to eat 
better than oil,” he decided. So he 
cooked up barrels full of extra-sweet 
molasses. He put one barrel next to 
each oil well. 

The whickles dove into the barrels. 
They smacked their big lips. All night 
long they gobbled up the molasses. 
Some whickles ate the barrels, too. 
By morning all the whickles were as 
fat as prize-winning hogs. None of 


‘them ever was able to fit into an oil 


well again. 


THE DAY IT RAINED OJL 


Gib also drilled for oil in Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Kansas, Cal- 
ifornia, and other states. He arrived 
in Oklahoma in the middle of a hot 
spell. It was so hot clouds were stuck 
together in the sky. Nearly all of 
Oklahoma’s oil wells were dried up 
by the heat. 

In less than an hoyr Gib found a 
gusher, or wild well—the only one 
left in Oklahoma. The gusher spurted 
oil high into the sky. But instead of 
capping (closing) the well Gib let it 
spurt. 

The oil reached the clouds and 
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greased them up. Slowly the clouds 
began to move. Soon they were 
bumping into each other. The steady 
bumping started a_ thunderstorm. 
The clouds began to rain oil, not 
water. The oil filled up Oklahoma's 
dry wells. To this day every oil well 
in the state is filled with oil. 


WEAK ON ARITHMETIC 


In Texas Gib found the world’s 
richest oil well. It had more oil than 
the Atlantic Ocean has water. But 
the well was under a cowboy’s ranch. 

“T'll give you one fourth of all the 
money I get for the oil,” Gib said. 
The cowboy thought for a while. 
“No,” he answered, “I want more 
than that. I want twice as much. Give 
me one eighth of all the money.” 

He didn’t argue with the cowboy. 
Gib didn’t care about money. All he 
wanted to do was drill for oil. He 
drilled that well and many others in 
Texas. Today it produces more oil 
than any of our states. 





Map shows how Turkey would look if you were in Russia, 
to the north, looking south. Magnifying glass shows an 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 


enlargement of important waterway linking the Black Sea 
and Mediterranean. Turkey can bottle up the Russian fleet. 


TU RKEY: New Look for an Old Country 


OW would you like to swim from 
Europe to Asia? That's what two 
Americans did recently—and they 


weren't long-distance swimmers, 
either. They were a U. S. Ambassa- 
dor and a Senator. 

It was a hot afternoon and they 
felt like a swim. They set out from 
a beach in Europe. Half an hour 
later they were in Asia. 

What country 
Turkey. 

Turkey lies mostly in Asia. But a 
small piece of Turkey pokes out into 
Europe like a nose. It is the size of 
New Hampshire. The rest of Turkey 
is the size of Texas. 

The two pieces of Turkey are sep- 
arated by a narrow waterway. The 
Americans swam across the Bos- 
porus, which is part of the water- 
way. 

The waterway is small but impor- 
tant. It links the Black Sea with the 
Mediterranean. 

Russia, Turkey's northern neigh- 
bor, has long wanted this waterway. 
It is the cork to the Black Sea. 
Turkey can bottle up the Russian 


were they in? 


fleet there. This would be highly 
important if war broke out. 

The Turks are a happy people. 
They like dancing and singing and 
sports. But they are also rugged 
fighters, as the Russians know. The 
Turks do not like the Russians. They 
know the Russians would like to con- 
trol their country. So Turkey joined 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. NATO is made up of the United 
States, Canada, and 12 countries of 
free Europe. These countries are 
working together to make themselves 
strong against attack. 

Turkey is also a good United Na- 
tions member. She was one of the 
first countries to send troops to Korea 
to fight the Communists. Her troops 
are famous as brave, tough fighters. 

Turkey is our good friend and an 
up-and-coming country. But this 
modern look is something new in 
Turkey. Only 30 years ago the Turks 
were lagging far behind us. They 
were living just as their forefathers 
had for hundreds of years. 

The Turks are Moslems in religion. 
Until 1923 their lives were ruled by 


Moslem religious law. Th‘s law was 
laid down in the Koran, the Moslem 
bible, more than 1,200 years ago. 

Because of Moslem law, Turkish 
women rarely left their houses. In 
the street you never saw a Turkish 
woman's face. In public the women 
wore heavy veils, and bundled them- 
selves up until not an inch of hair or 
skin could be seen. 

Turkish men wore the fez. This is 
a rimless hat which looks something 
like a little round box. 

The country was ruled by a king. 
Everyone had to do as he said. 

Turks used the Arabic alphabet, as 
they had done for more than a thou- 
sand years. The Koran was written in 
Arabic. This was a very complicated 
alphabet. Only eight Turks out of 
every 100 knew how to read and 
write. 

In 1923 a Turkish revolution took 
place. The king was overthrown. A 
general named Kemal Ataturk be- 
came ruler of Turkey. He said to the 
people: 


*® Means word is defined on page 12. 





You may remain Moslems and wor- 
ship as you please. But we shall no 
longer be ruled by the Moslem re- 
ligion in our social life. 

To the men he said: You may not 
wear the fez any more. You must 
wekr western hats or caps. 

To the women he said: You need 
no longer hide behind veils. You may 
leave your houses whenever you 
please. You may vote, just as men 
do. You may work in factories and 
offices. You may become doctors and 
teachers and lawmakers. 

Ataturk also changed the alphabet. 
Turks now use the alphabet we 
know. They can learn to read and 
write far more quickly than before. 
They also have many more schools. 
In 1923 only 35,000 Turkish children 
went to school. Now a million and 
a half go. 

Turkey became a democracy. 
Ataturk gave his people a constitu- 
tion like ours. The Turkish parlia- 
ment (congress) is elected by the 
people in free elections. 


FACTORIES AND ROADS 
Turkey is bringing herself up to 


date in other ways, too. Many fac- 
tories are going up. In the last 25 
years the Turks have built cotton 
and woolen and paper mills, cement 
and iron and steel plants. 

The Turks are carving out new 
roads and railways. Most of them 
lead onto the big plateau which 
covers most of Turkey. In summer 
this plateau is dry and sun-baked. 
Snow blankets it in the winter 
months. Mountains hem it in on three 
sides. 

Before 1923 travel on the big 
plateau was difficult. There were few 
roads and almost no railways. Most 
people traveled by oxcart or on foot. 
Lack of transportation meant that 
the plateau people were cut off from 
one another and the rest of the 
country. 

In recent years the Turks have 
doubled the number of roads in their 
country. They have tripled the length 
of their railways. U.S. engineers have 
helped with machinery and advice. 

Better and more roads mean a bet- 
ter way of life for Turkish farmers. 
But before we see how roads have 
helped the farmer, let’s look at the 
way he lives. Modern ways are slow- 
ly reaching the farmer. 

More than three quarters of the 19 
million Turks are farm people. They 


live in 40,000 villages scattered across 
the country. A farmer is likely to own 
one or two small strips’ of land, and 
his oxen and sheep. He lives in a one- 
or two-room cottage. 

Turkey's main crop is wheat. The 
farmer cuts the earth in shallow fur- 
rows with a wooden plow. He uses 
an ox instead of a tractor to pull the 
plow. He uses little fertilizer, and his 
harvest is small. Until a few years 
ago, the farmers could not get their 
crops to market. The roads were too 
bad. In some places there were no 
roads at all. 

The farmer's crops had to be car- 
ried to town by oxcart. These carts 
could not carry a big load. And it 
took them many days to make the 
journey from a village to town. So 
most farmers didn’t even try to sell 
crops. They just raised enough food 
to feed themselves and their families. 
This meant that they had no money 
to buy other things they needed. 
They had to make their clothing and 
household goods. 


HOW TRANSPORTATION HELPS 


The roads and railways Turkey 
has built are now helping the farmer. 
The roads link distant villages with 
the rest of the country. Over them 
travel teachers and farm experts. 
They are teaching the farmer about 
such things as modern fertilizers. 

Turkish engineers are also going 
out into the country. They are making 
use of the fast-flowing rivers which 
rush down the mountainsides. Canals 
now carry water from the rivers to 
barren*® lands of the plateau. More 
land can be farmed. 

The Turkish farmer can 
more food than he used to. 


grow 
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Once the crop is harvested it can 
be sent to market along the new 
roads. With the money the farmer 
earns, he can buy machinery, new 
plows, more fertilizer, perhaps even 
a tractor. They will help him pro- 
duce still more crops. 

If the farmers have more money 
then Turkish factories can sell more 
goods. This in turn means that there 
are more jobs for people. 

Turks are using their rivers to pro- 
duce electric power. They have 
struck oil in southeast Turkey. Oil 
and electricity produce power for 
homes and industry. 


TURKEY’S RICHES 


Along Turkey's Black Sea coast 
lie rich deposits*® of coal. The coun- 
try has copper, iron, chromium, man- 
ganese*, mercury and sulphur. The 
Turks are sinking new mines to get 
at these minerals. The minerals can 
be sold to other countries. With the 
money they earn, the Turks can buy 
machinery to build more factories. 

The richest land in Turkey is 
around the edge of the big plateau. 
Green and sunny plains lie near the 
sea. Here’ the Turks grow figs and 
grapes and nuts and bananas and 
sugar cane. Here, too, they grow 
cotton, which the factories turn into 
cloth. They raise Turkish tobacco 
which is famous throughout the 
world. 

Thirty years ago, Turkey was like 
a man wearing a new coat and old 
trousers. One part of it, the land by 
the sea, was rich. The other part, the 


barren country of the plateau, was 


poor. But now the plateau is catching 
up. New Turkey is strong and pros- 
perous. 


Phote by H. H. Kreider 


Turkish shepherd leads his sheep. Turks raise many sheep for their wool and 
meat. Ewe's milk is used to make butter, cheese, and other dairy products. 





WORLD FRIENDSHIP SERIES 


Is‘n is 15. 


By Is‘n Erel 


N TURKEY we have many farms. 

My family has one at Konya, not 
far from Ankara. My father is in 
partnership with his two brothers 
and two other men. They grow 
wheat and oats. We have no cattle, 
but we keep a few hens, just for the 
family. My father sells his grain to 
the government. All the farms 
around Konya have big broad fields 
Most of the houses are made of 
wood, but we live in a stone house. 

Four years ago we moved to An- 
kara, when my father was, elected 
to the Turkish Parliament. He was 
a member for four years, but last 
year he was not re-elected. I used to 
go to parliament to hear my father 
speak. He is a good speaker. Now 
we will probably go back to live in 
Konya. 

I went to public school for four 
years. This year I have been going 
to Robert College, which is just out- 


Photo by H. H. Kreider 
Man is threshing sunflower seeds by 
hand. Seeds are one of main sources of 
salad oils and oil for shortening. Turkish 
name for the flower is “moonflower.” 


Are TURKS 


As told to CHARLES R. JOY 


side Istanbul. The college is a U.S. 
school. I am 15 and in the ninth 
grade. Biology, history, civics, and 
of course, Turkish, are taught in 
Turkish. All the other subjects are 
taught in English. No one else in my 
family speaks English. So at home I 
have to speak Turkish. 

Robert College is on a high hill, 
overlooking the Bosporus. This is a 
waterway connecting the Black Sea 
and the Sea of Marmara. Just below 
the school on the edge of the Bos- 
porus are two huge towers with 
connecting walls. They were built 
by the Turks to protect the city of 
Istanbul and to control the ships 
which go through the Bosporus. 


AT OUR SCHOOL 


Most of the boys at school are 
Moslems. | am a Moslem. But at 
school we do not go to the mosque*. 
Nor do we observe the hours of 
prayer as we do at home. The Chris- 
tian boys at school do not have re- 
ligious services either. The Moslem 
boys do not eat any pork. It is 
against our religion to eat it. 

Our coffee is different from yours. 
We use a great deal of coffee, ground 
very fine and made very sweet. It is 
served in a little cup. We drink only 
about half the cup. The rest is coffee 
grounds. Turkish tea is different 
from yours also. We boil the water, 
and sweeten it. Then we put in the 
tea, and boil it again. 

At school we get up at 7:15. For 
breakfast we have eggs, cheese, 
bread and butter, jam, and tea. Our 
school day starts at 7:45 with a study 
period. At noon we are free for lunch 
—soup, meat or fish, beans, potatoes 
and rice. We have fruit such as 
watermelon, apricots, or peaches, 
and a sweet dessert. I like ice cream 
best. ¥ 

By one o'clock we're back in our 
classes until 3 or 4. Then we are free 


Joy 
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until 6:15 when we have dormitory 
inspection to see if we are keeping 
our rooms tidy and our clothes in 
order. After supper we have study 
hall. We're in bed before 10. Nine 
other boys sleep in the same room 
with me. 

I go home to Konya for the sum- 
mer vacation of four months. I also 
go home for two weeks between 
semesters. One of these vacations 
comes at the time of Kurban Bay- 
ram. Kurban means “sacrifice” and 
bayram means “holy day.” We have 
a big dinner and share meat with 
the poor people. 

At school we play football, basket- 
ball, volley-ball and ping-pong. | 
also like to fish and climb mountains. 
I belong to the Boy Scouts of Tur- 
key. I am assistant leader of the 
Wolf Patrol. We do a good deed 
every day, play games, and go hik- 
ing. Last week we went to Belgrade 
forest in Istanbul and played Scout 
games. We cooked our supper there. 
We had steak, potatoes, and beans. 

I also like movies. My favorite 
actors are Errol Flynn, Alan Ladd, 
and Gary Cooper. 

I would like to write to a U. S. 
boy my age. If any of you are in- 
terested in Turkey, I hope you will 
write to me. My address is: Robert 
College, Bebek, Istanbul, Turkey. 


By Nil Yalter 


HOUGH I am a Turk, I was born 

in Egypt. My father was working 
there. I was named “Nil” for the 
River Nile. 

Turkish tobacco is famous all over 
the world. In Turkey only the gov- 
ernment can sell tobacco. Ordinary 
shops cannot sell it. Nor can they 
sell salt, or playing cards, or car- 
tridges*. My father is in charge of 
selling all these products in Turkey. 
He is an expert on tobacco and 
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Country girls in Turkey do not go in for short haircuts. This girl, like many 
others, lets her hair grow long and has it put into numerous slim braids. 


travels to conferences all over Eu- 
rope. 

We live in Istanbul, by the Bos- 
porus. The United States has an of- 
fice in Istanbul to tell our people 
about your country. That is where 
my mother works. 

The other member of my family 
is my little sister, Idil. She is eight 
years old. I like to stay in bed late 
on Sunday morning, but I never can. 
Idil comes in and pulls my nose and 
my hair, and tickles me until I wake 
up. 

I went to a public school for five 
years. Now I go to a private school. 
It is the English School for Girls. I 
am fifteen years old, and my class 
is like the first class in your high 
schools. 

I study English, Turkish, French, 
algebra, geometry, physics, history, 
geography and art. I like art best. 
We do water colors in school. But 
outside school, I like to paint in oils. 
I like to do portraits. I also take 
dancing lessons outside school. I 
would like to be a ballet dancer. 

I am fond of sports. We play 
rounders. It is something like base- 
ball, except that no one wears 
gloves. We also play a game called 
Newcomb. We throw a big ball 
back and forth over a high net. If 
the ball touches the ground it is a 
point for the other side. Last summer 
I began to play tennis. 

School begins at 8:30. When we 
get to school we change into uni- 
form. I pull on my school shoes, 
which are like moccasins, and a 


* Means word is defined on page 21. 


woolen, .navy-blue jacket. I am al- 
ready wearing a white blouse and 
white-and-blue stockings. The school 
cap is blue. 

School lasts from 8:30 to 10:50. 
Then we have a 15-minute recess, 
and eat sandwiches. At one o'clock, 
I go home for lunch. Usually we 
have meat, vegetables, pasta, salad, 
fruit or a sweet dessert. We drink 
milk or cocoa. Turks usually don’t 
drink anything with their meals ex- 
cept water. 


AFTER SCHOOL 


In the afternoon, classes last from 
1:50 to 4:40, though sometimes they 
end at 3:20. Afterwards I go home 
and have “tea,” which is not tea at 
all, but milk or cocoa with cakes 
and fruit. Then I study until seven. 

When I finish working, I play 
games with Idil, or read U.S. comic 
books. Sometimes my uncle who 
lives in Cincinnati, Ohio, sends me 
comic books. We can also buy them 
in Turkey. Then I listen to the radio 
and go to bed. Before [ go to sleep, 
I say my prayers. They last a long 
time, at least 20 minutes. 

We all speak Turkish at home, 
because Idil doesn’t understand 
English. Everyone else in my family 
understands it. 

I don’t like living in the city. But 
I love the Bosporus where I go 
swimming and boating. 

If any U. S. girl is coming to Tur- 
key, I would like her to write to me. 
My address is: Recep Pasa Cad. 
Imren Ap. 9, Taksim, Istanbul, Tur- 
key. 


Right This Way 


Erman Holmes, Kelly Miller Junior 
High, Washington, D. C., wants to 
know: . 


Suppose you have always been get- 
ing good grades, making all A’s and 
B’s. Suddenly you get a report card 
with five C’s on it. Is it fair for your 
parents to take away your outside ac- 
tivities? 

If your parents have taken away 
your activities because your marks 
went down, grin and bear it! Work 
hard, and when you get all A’s and B's 
again they'll probably let you choose 
how to spend your free time. They may 
think that you were doing so much 
outside of school that you didn’t have 
enough time to study. 

Think seriously about how to bring 
your grades up again. Try to budget 
your time. Find out how much you 
can do in a day or in a week. When 
you work, work hard. Later, when your 
grades are up, you might begin to add 
more activities again—slowly and care- 
fully. 


Granbury (Texas) School, 


you are walking down the street 
with a boy and he puts his arm around 
you, should you put your arm around 
him, too? Or should you push his arm 
away? 

It is not a good idea to let a boy 
put his arm around you when you're 
walking down the street. How much 
you like him doesn’t make any differ- 
ence. It is never in good taste to make 
an exhibition of yourself. 

Ask the boy to remove his arm from 
around you. You don’t have to push 
his arm away. Just say in a matter-of- 
fact way, “Please, Bill, don’t do that.” 
You can be nice, but firm. If he’s the 
kind of boy you like, there won't be 
any hard feelings. 


Have you any questions for this col- 
umn? Send them to: Right This*Way, 
Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Al Brosky, Illinois’ crack safety. 


LL the experts are crooning love 

songs about the Illinois football 
team. Champs of the Big Nine in 1951, 
slaughterers of Stanford in the Rose 
Bowl, the Illini are picked to repeat in 
1952. 

Why not? They have a big, tough, 
veteran line; a cool, silk-smooth quar- 
terback in Tommy O'Connell; a fleet, 
hard-socking backfield led by Pete Ba- 
chouras, Bud De Moss, and Bill Tate, 
plus a wonderful secret weapon, a fel- 
low who’s never there—on offense. 


Johnny on the Spot 


I refer to Al Brosky. The only time he 
gets to play is when the other team has 
the ball. He then goes in as safety man. 
So what's the big deal? Go ask rival 
coaches. They'll tell you that Al is a 
bigger nosybody than your kid sister. 

Every time the enemy tries to pass or 


punt, Al shoves his nose (and hands) ° 


into their business. He’s murder on in- 
terceptions and punt returns. He scores 
more points on defense than many 
backs do on offense! 

In two years at safety, he’s intercept- 
ed 22 passes. Last season he intercepted 
at least one pass in every game. He 
ran back one for 44 yards against Ohio 
State, another for 37 yards against 
Iowa, still another for 32 yards against 
Wisconsin, and wound up getting away 
for 31 yards against Stanford in the 
Rose Bowl. 

Enemy passers get jittery when they 
see Al back there on defense. They 
can’t seem to throw the ball over him. 
They may occasionally complete a pass 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





*’Feed”’ your 


teeth with foods 


To keep your teeth in good condition, 
Pay attention to nutrition. 

Brush teeth after meals, and when 
You eat sweets, pleose brush again. 





like citrus fruits, vegetables 


and milk to keep them healthy. To help prevent cavities, brush 


teeth or rinse mouth with 


water 


after Tehilale| sweet foods 


in front of him. But their long ones, 
designed to go all the way, never reach 
the receiver. For Al, the leech, is al- 
ways there, knocking the ball down or 
grabbing it himself. 

Al's glue-fingers also show up in his 
handling of enemy punts. He’s fumbled 
only once in two seasons, and he often 
breaks away for long gains. Ask the 
Iowa team. Al once returned a punt 61 
yards for a touchdown against them. 

Al’s greatest honor was being picked 
All-American safety man by the Foot- 
ball Writers Association and Look 
Magazine. His teammates, who also 
know a good man when they see one, 
have elected him captain for 1952. 
Quite an honor for just a safety man, 
isn’t it? 

The Illini safety valve hails from 
Harrison High School in Chicago. Not 
a big fellow as college players go—he’s 
5-11 and weighs 172—he’s 24 years old 
and is an ex-GI who played football 
with service teams in Japan. His big 
ambition in life is to coach a champion- 
ship high school team. 

His favorite movie stars are Laurence 
Olivier and Jane Wyman. Bing Crosby 
rates No. 1 with him in the crooner’s 
corner, while Stan Kenton rates tops 
in the band department. His favorite 
school subject is kinesiology (study of 
body movement), and his hobby is 
reading novels. 

The biggest thrill of his sports career? 
“It’s every time I intercept a pass,” he 
says. 

SHORT SHOTS 


* * * According to all the football ex- 
perts, the following seven teams will 
lead the nation in 1952: Maryland, 
Michigan State, Georgia Tech, Illinois, 
Texas Christian, Oklahoma, and Penn- 
sylvania. At any rate, these seven teams 
appeared on every top rating list. 

* « © What's in a number? Pennants, 
believe the N. Y. Yankees. Their first 
super slugger was Babe Ruth. He wore 
No. 3. After Ruth left, the Yankee 
clouting was taken over by Lou Gehrig. 
He wore No. 4, Upon Gehrig's retire- 
ment, Joe DiMaggio became the big 
gun. He wore No. 5. And now that 
Joe’s retired, Mickey Mantle is expect- 
ed to take over the slugging load. He 
can’t miss. He wears No. 6. 

* « « What a difference a year can 
make. Last season little Murry Dickson, 
the Pirate pitcher, won 20 games. This 
year he lost 20 games. 


—Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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LOBSTER PIRATES AND SECRET BURIED TREASURE ON CAPE COD! 





THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY 


—Ellery Queen, Jr. 


“The house at 777 Car- 
penter Street is haunt- 
ed,” said the big fat 
man who rented it. But 
Djuna and Bill didn't 
believe in ghosts. They 
were going to find out 
for themselves. One night they saw mys- 
terious lights moving about the deserted 
house. They knocked. A pretty little girl 
opened the door. Suddenly she disappeared 
Ben's time-telling green turtle disappeared, 
too! Djuna hunts for clues. He finds a man 
with a green feather, a strange Spanish- 
speaking parrot. Read how the boy detec- 
tive solves a case that baffled even the 
Secret Service 


OCTOBER, 1952 


Have you started a TAB Club in your 
class yet? There’s still time to do so if you 
haven't. Elect a secretary, select the books 
you want, and send in your first Club order 
today. It’s as simple as that! Remember— 
for every 4 books you buy, you earn ONE 
book as a free dividend at the end of this 
semester. 

For more information on the 10 senior 
selections listed in the coupon, see copies 
of TAB News sent to your Club secretary. 
You can order such top-line science-fiction 
books as Beyond the Moon, or moving his- 
torical novels like Ivanhoe, and many more! 

Everyone seems to be getting “space 
fever.” Libraries and book sellers every- 
where report the ever-increasing popu- 
larity of science-fiction. And it might not be 
fiction for long! Some scientists predict that 
“space cowboys” may be “blasting off” for 
interplanetary trips in another ten years. 
We want you to = e the best books avail- 
able on the subject. This month TAB offers 
a second in a series of science-fiction books 
—Beyond the Moon, by Edmond Hamilton. 
See September TAB News for more details 
on Mission: Interplanetary offered last 
month. More to come! 


Pamela db Bell 


tional O 
351 Fourth Avenue, New Noork 10, y 


PARTNERS OF POWDER HOLE 


-Robert Davis 


Young Sam was happy on Monomy Point . . . he could do as he pleased. He and his dog, 
Rusty, had made friends with Shack Ellis who lived alone on this tip of Cape Cod. They 
go into the lobster business together. But, they have a run-in with lobster thieves! They 
lose their boat and Shack is hurt. Things look bad for the two partners. Soon their luck 
changes—or does it? Sam discovers a buried treasure. Then a stranger tries to claim it as 
his own. But Sam doesn’t give up easily. He fights back! Before long, he and Shack are 


in business again! 


STRANGERS IN THE DESERT 
—Alice D. Russell 


Ted and Cathy rub the 
little violet bottle. They 
wish the genie of Mo- 
rongo Valley will bring 
them adventure. And it 
does! A boy, Charles 
Durand, comes to live 
with them, but soon disappears! They find 
Pinney, the old prospector, lying uncon- 
scious on a deserted road—his wagon and 
mulé@s stolen! Ted ahd Cathy look for 
Charles and the missing mules. An Indian 
leads them to a ghost town where they're 
taken prisoners. Read how they escape and 
learn the secrets behind Charles’ disappear- 
ance . how they even discover a hidden 
gold mine! 


THE CARE & HANDLING OF DOGS 
—Jack Beird 


Everyone loves 
Here’s a helpful, illus- 
trated guide for both 
new dog owners or those 
who have long enjoyed 
dogs as pets. Just the 
information you want 
for choosing or caring for dogs; how to 
keep your pet healthy, how to feed and 
train it, what to do in case of sickness, 
easy-to-follow advice on handling young 
puppies. 


dogs' 


WIND IN THE RIGGING—Pease 


“On this voyage there'!! 
be real danger!” Capt 
Jarvis told young Tod 
Moran Someone was 
smuggling arms and mu 
nitions to desert tribes 
in North Africa. To get 
to the bottom of this 
the Captain and Tod 
sign on as cook and mess boy aboard the 
tramp steamer, Sumatra, First day out of 
New York, the radioman is murdered! Tod 
discovers the mysterious man with red hair 
who was trailing Capt. Jarvis back in New 
York. In North Africa, the chase leads Tod 
to Arab cafés, to an outlaw stronghold, 
across the desert. Here's high adventure 
and suspense as Capt. Jarvis and Tod help 
prevent an international scandal 


NO OTHER WHITE MAN—Dovis 
; Ever want to go on 
r a an exploring expedition? 

George Shannon did 
Yes, he wanted adven- 
ture — well, he found 
plenty! Young George 
runs away from school 
to join famed explorers 
Lewis and Clark. No 
other white man had ever dared to trace 
the Missouri River to its source, cross the 
rugged, mountainous frontier. These daring 
men were determined to reach destination 
Unknown! An absorbing adventure story as 
the courageous explorers open the great 
Northwest. 
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TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB/™™® OCTOBER SELECTIONS 


Te order books 
went, write 
right - hand 


you 
rice in 
column on 
line ite each of 
the titles you have se- 


BOOK 
NO. 


TITLE 





lected. Add 


books you selected and 
write total for your or- 
+ ae op ooite TOTAL 


coupon 
my our ‘che secretary 
— the amount of 


shown ~ 
TOTAL AMOUNT 
NOT send this K.. 
to TAB headquarters in 
New York. After the 
secretery makes a rec- 
ord or your order, she 
returns covpon to you. 
lt is your own receipt 
for books you ordered 


tions offered during a 
previous month this sem- 
ester. Please do NOT 
write in titles not being 

offered through TAB thie 


semester. 
Te Club Sec- 


[_] sae 
“Paid” in 


this spece te indicate 
thet was made 
for s ordered. 


Member's N 


mi a BEYOND THE MOON, Hamilton (25¢) __ 
| 12. | THE PRISONER OF ZENDA, Hope (25¢) 


oe ‘| THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong (25¢) 


[ FIGHTING COACH, Scholz (25¢) 


_———— 


| CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD, Keller (35¢) | 

16 IWANOR Se (35¢) 

| 17. | HOT ROD, Felsen (25¢) 
Te ‘THE RAFT, , Trumbull (25¢) 

| 19. | TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES (25¢) _ 

| 20. | YQUR OWN JOKE BOOK, Crampton (25¢) _ 

ral 25¢) 

108. | STRANGERS IN THE DESERT, Russell (25¢) 

109. 

110. 

Dian 

112. 


| NO OTHER WHITE MAN, Davis (25¢) 





| THE GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, Queen (25¢) 


. | PARTNERS OF POWDER HOLE, Davis (25¢) 


WIND IN THE RIGGING, Pease (25¢) ae 


THE CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird (35¢) | 
| 








“TOTAL AMOUNT 


A 
| 
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Venus- 
Scholastic 
cash 
awards 
for pencil 
drawings! 


Sharpen your Venus Drawing 
Pencils... and get set to enter 
the 26th Annual Venus-Scholastic 
Art Awards competition. You 
can be one of the winners whose 
pencil drawings win a valuable 
cash prize. There are 20 awards 
to aim at. So ask your Art 
Instructor today for all the facts 
about the famous Venus- 
Scholastic Awards. 


win with Venus 


the pencil that professional 
artists prefer because it is always 
strong, always smooth, always 
accurately graded in 17 degrees. 
The exclusive Venus colloidal 
process homogenizes the lead so 
that you get the crisp, sharp, 
black shading and contrasts 
artists look for. Insist on Venus 
... they can help you win! 


Send now for helpful instruction folder 
or portfolio of 1951 award-winning pencil 
drawings . . . with Venus Drawing Pencil 
as a gift! 


1 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. ' 


1 
| 
' 
' () Enclosed is 25¢ for brochure: “Sketch- 4 
i ing with Venus Pencils"—and Venus , 
i Drawing Pencil. \ 
' (1) Enclosed is 10¢ for Portfolio of 1951 1 
i 
! 
1 
| 
' 
' 





Award-Winning Pencil Drawings—and ' 
Venus Drawing Pencil. 


NAME 
STREET. 
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WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


column. Here's a riddle to try on 
some of your friends: What holds up 
a building, always stands straight, 
and gives you the latest news? 

The answer is a column. A column 
can be a pillar, such as you often see 
in front of buildings. It can be any- 
thing that is vertical (stands up 
straight), and thus resembles a pil- 
lar; a column of smoke, for instance 
—or your spinal column. 

The word column is also used to 
refer to upright sections of print. 
The pages of Junior Scholastic are 
divided into columns. In the news- 
paper world, column has the added 
meaning of signed articles—gossip 
columns, health columns, and so on. 

We get the word column from the 
Romans. The Latin columna meant 
“column,” in the sense of “pillar.” 
When the English picked this word 
up from the Latin, they found it was 
useful for describing other things 
besides pillar-like columns. That's 
why the English column has more 
than one meaning. 


When the Romans said columna, 
they sounded the n — cawl-UM-nah. 
We don’t sound the n in column at 
all. We say CAWL-uhm. The n in 
the English word is a silent letter. It 
does nothing except remind us that 
once column was a Latin word. 

We get the n sound back into 
column when we add certain suffixes 
to this word. (A suffix is a word- 
ending that changes the meaning of 


a 


a word. The suffix -ed, for instance, 
changes the word talk to. the past 
tense—talked. ) 

When we put the suffix -ist, on 
column, we get columnist (a writer 
of columns). Then the pronuncia- 
tions is CAWL-uhm-nihst. The n is 
sounded. 

This same rules works for hymn 
and autumn. These two words, like 
column, have Latin backgrounds. 
When hymn and autumn stand alone, 
they're pronounced HIHM and AW- 
tuhm. But hymnal (hymn book) is 
pronounced HIHM-nuhl. And au- 
tumnal (belonging to autumn) is 
pronounced aw-TUHM-nuhl. 

Test your pronunciation IQ on 
these mn words. Underline the cor- 
rect pronunciations in the paren- 
theses in the following story: 

I was sitting in church, leafing 
through my hymnal (HIHM-uhl, 
HIHM-nuhl) when I happened to 
look out the window. There I saw red 
leaves falling near the columns 
(CAWL-uhns, CAWL-uhms) of the 
church. Signs of autumn (AW-tuhn, 
AW-tuhm), I thought to myself. | 
wish I were a newspaper columnist 
(CAWL-uhn-ihst, CAWL-uhm- 
nihst) so that I could sing hymns 
(HIHMS, HIHNS) of praise to 
the autumnal (aw-TUHM-nuhl, aw- 
TUH-muhl) beauties. 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words storred*® in this issue are defined here. 


barren (BAR-ehn; pronounce a as in 
add.) Adjective. Barren, when describ- 
ing soil, means too poor (sandy, dry, 
rocky, ete.) for plants to grow in. 

cartridge (KAR-tridge). Noun. A 
metal or pasteboard case that contains 
gunpowder. Many small arms are load- 
ed with cartridges. 

deposit (dee-PAW7Z-it). Noun. A store 
of coal (or other ore) that occurs in 
the earth. 

federation (FED-er-AY-shun). Noun. 


} Several states, governments, or other 


groups that have joined together under 
some kind of agreement, such as a 
treaty. 

manganese (MAN-guh-neese.) Noun. 
A grayish-white metal that increases 
the hardness of other metals when it 


.is mixed with them. 


mosque (MOSK. Pronounce the o as 
in not.) Noun. A Moslem temple or 
church. (Moslems believe in the re- 
ligion founded by the prophet Mo- 
hammed.) 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Ankara (ANG-kuh-ruh). 
Bosporus (BOSS-poh-russ). 
Istanbul (EE-stahn-boo)). 
Konya (KOH-nee-uh). 
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This small bird is 
found mostly in damp 
places. It also likes 
to visit big cities. Its 
coll sounds some- 
thing like “witchity- 
witchity-witch.” 

The bird's name 
appears in this 33- 
word puzzle. Count 

each you get right. Perfect 


. 24 hours equal one — — —. 
4. A melody. 


3 points for 
score, 99. 


5. Gain a victory. 
. The round shape of a string that is 
folded over. 
. East northeast (abbrev.). 
. A wild beast’s den. 
. — — Cobb was an outfielder for the 
Detroit Tigers. 
. Capital of Norway. 
. A female sheep. 
5. Army Transport Service (abbrev.). 
. Crush potatoes into a soft mass. 
. South America (abbrev.). 
. Above. 
Angeles, Calif. 
2. A Mexican coin 
3. You fill your pen with this. 
. Parts of a circle 
. Fasten or bind. 


. A hill of sand. 

. Indefinite article. 

3. Mystery bird pictured above. (Hit: 
First word is a color; second is a part 
of the body. ) 

Very small. 

. Opposite of dry. 

Green areas in a desert. 

Petroleum. 

. For, in favor of. 

Makes easy or comfortable. 


ROSA AS 


16. You clean a floor with this. 

17. Avenue (abbrev.). 

18. Children who are not daughters. 
19. Inquire. 

21. Plural of louse. 

25. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Answers to last week's Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: l-roe; 4-hawk; 5-title; 6-bit; 7- 
Mgr; 9-led; 12-Ali; 13-mice; 14-red-tailed; 
17-neon; 18-ado; 19-SSE; 20-ist; 2l-air; 23- 
white; 26-here; 27-one 

: l-rat; 2-owl; 3-eke; 4-hit; 5-Ti; 
$s; T-mar; 8-glens; 9-LII; 10-eclair; 
13-man; 15-toe; 16-dot; 21-ate; 

-i.e.; 23-who; 24-hen; 25-ire 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scho- 
lastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. If your picture 
is good, you will re- 
ceive a Shutterbug 
button. 


MASQUERADERS. Dressed for a ‘Hobo 
Parade.” This snapshot taken by Don 
Eack of Menominee (Michigan) School. 


FISH STORY. By Margaret Natho, Mark 
Twain Elementary School, Houston, Tex. 





TAB Gives You 


Fascinating Books 
At Lowest Cost 





( _AND YOU GET ONE 
BOOK FREE FOR 


| EVERY FOUR YOU BUY! 











4, TOP-NOTCH 


1010) 6 aL.4: 
THESE FOR 
ONLY 25¢ 
TAB TITLES AND 35¢ 
INCLUDE: hy 


Mysteries 
Romance 
Famous classics 
Personal growth 
Teen-age fiction 
BS Discuss starting a TAB 
Club with your classmates. Ask 
your teacher to write for free 
materials and full information, 
including sample book. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Humor 

Animal stories 
Historical] fiction 
Sports 

Story collections 
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TO MY TEACHER: 

I'd like to do more reading 
and start my own collection 
of books. if a TAB Club is 
started in our class, please 
enroll me as a member. 





Write your name on above line, tear 
out and hand te your teacher. 


eee eee ae 





Some Fyx/ 


Cavity Case 


Joe: “Did you have an interesting 
time at the dentist's?” 
Pat: “Goodness, no! I was bored to 
tears.” 
Wando Mee Bigger, Hudson (Til) School 


Fair Weather Umbrella 


Sally: “Does your umbrella always 
leak like this?” 


Jane: “No, only when it rains.” 
Diane Zolikoff, Wayne School, Erie, Pa 


Hard Facts 


Jim: “My friend was just sent to 
prison for stealing cement.” 
Bob: “Couldn't he convince the jury 
that he wasn’t guilty?” 
Jim: “No. They had concrete evi- 
dence against him.” 
Bill Claussen, Norwood School, Birmingham, Als. 


No Way to Study 


Jack: “1 spent ten hours over my 
history book last night.” 
Roy: “Ten hours!” 
Jack: “Yes. 1 left it under my bed 
when I went to sleep.” 
Judith Metten, Colfax (Ill) Grade School 
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FIND 10 MISTAKES IN ABOVE PICTURE and 


FILL IN THE LAST LINE Of THIS LIMERICK 


MR. PEANUT 
SAYS, “MAIL YOUR 


ENTRY EARLY” 


A fine-looking fellow named Ray 
Was lacking in pep every day 
Then Planters he tried 


Now he’s bursting with pride 
Example: Tor he's popvlay, peppy.and qay 


PLANTERS PEANUTS CONTEST RULES 


READ THESE RULES CAREFULLY 

1. Anyone under the age of twenty may compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet of paper ten mistakes 
you find in it. State each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a last line to the above limerick. 

. Each contestant may submit more than one entry. Send empty 
Planters bag wrapper or label bearing @ picture of Mr. Peanut 
with each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your nome, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture to your entry. 
. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., 


is final. Winners will be enncunced in the 


this magazine of April 29, 1953, as well as direct by 


of entries will be made. In the 











" Jay Alan, AP Newsfeatures 


“Is the science-fiction editor in?” 


Ingenious 

The little man was pushing his cart 
through the crowded market. 

“Coming through,” he called merrily. 
No one moved. 

“Gangway!” he shouted. A few men 
stepped aside. 

Ruefully he surveyed the situation 
and then smiled as a bright idea struck 
him. 

“Watch your nylons!” he warned. 
The women scattered like dust in the 


wind. 
Shirle Schechla, Metzger (Ore.) School 


Never Got Started 


Grandma had just come home from 
seeing her first football game. 

“How'd you like it, Grandma?” asked 
Dickie. 

“Terrible,” she said. “They were all 
lined up and ready to play when some 
smart aleck came up and kicked the 
ball, and they fowght over it through 


the rest of the game.” 
Joan De Jessa, Roosevelt School, Lyndhurst, N. J 


Joke of the Week 


Traveler: “This is a very wet coun- 
try. What do you raise here?” 
Native: “Umbrellas.” 


Richard Edwards, Poquonock (Conn.) Elementary School 


NEW MOVIES 


Mii iTops, don't miss. i“i”Good. 
“Fair. Save your money. 





MiMi FRANCIS GOES TO WEST 
POINT (Universal). Francis, the talkin 
mule with the high 1L.Q., follows Donald 
O'Connor to the Army college. Then 
Francis sees to it that the dim-witted 
lad gets to the top of his class. There 
are many very funny situations in this 
picture—especially when Francis starts 
“master-minding” the Army’s football 
team. 





Citizenship Quiz @® = 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly 
score and for affixing award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. POINTS ON TURKEY 


Underline the correct ending (inside 
the parentheses) to each of the following 
statements. Score 4 points for each. 
Total, 32. 


1. Turkey lies mostly in Asia, but a 
small piece of it is in (Europe, Africa, 
Antarctica). 

2. In religion, the Turks are (Mos- 
lems, Hindus, Mormons). 

3. Kemal Ataturk was a Turkish ruler 
who helped make Turkey a (kingdom, 
colony of Russia, democracy). 

4. More than three quarters of the 
Turks are (farmers, factory workers, 
coal miners). 

5. Modern Turkey is bettering its 
way of life by building many new fac- 
tories, roads, and (prisons, railways, 
baseball stadiums). 

6. The Bosporus is an important 
waterway linking the Black Sea with 
the (North, Baltic, Mediterranean) Sea. 

7. This waterway has long been 
wanted by Turkey's neighbor, (Russia, 
France, Egypt). 

8. Most of Turkey is covered by a 
(wide desert, big plateau, long river 
valley). 


My score 


OCTOBER 1, 1952 


a... 90-100—Good 
then over- 


opr 7079 Fotr Below. 70—tow 


2. NOSE FOR NEWS 


Imagine that you are a newspaper 
editor correcting the stories of new re- 
porters. Underline the answers which 
correctly complete each statement. 
Score 8 points for each. Total, 48. 


1. NATO is made up of 
a. 14 free nations. 
b. 60 free nations. 
c. 114 free nations. 
2. NATO's Operation Mainbrace was 
a. held in North Africa. 
b. for U. S. troops only. 
c. a big peacetime naval test. 
3. Eritrea is now united with 
a. Egypt. b. Ethiopia. 
c. Ecuador. 
4. Four Britons are planting 20,000 
peach pits in the 
a. Sahara Desert. 
b. Mojave Desert. 
c. Painted Desert. 
5. Canada has opened its first two 
a. sea ports. b. radio stations. 
c. TV stations. 
6. This year U. S. schools and col- 
leges have about 
a. 10 million students. 
b. 35 million students. 
c. 60 million students. 


My score 














3. MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Study this map carefully. Then fol- 
low the instructions. Score 4 points for 
each. Total, 20. 


1. Place an arrow on the map, point- 
ing north. 


2. Label Turkey “T.” 
8. Label Russia “R.” 
. Label the Black Sea “B.” 
5. Label the Mediterranean “M.” 


My score 


Total score 


Send your contributions to Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. All contribu- 
tions must be signed by your teacher. 


Seasons 


Winter is a cold, bleak time 
When the snow flutters 

Down from a leaden sky. 
Winter is the sleighbells ringing 
Through the darkness 

Of a still, cold night, 

And workers hustling home 

To firesides warm and bright. 


Spring is a child that skips around 
And plays hide-and-go-seek with 
Winter and summer. 

The child is free and easy 

As a yellow daffodil, 

But as time goes by she will 
Go away as quickly as she came. 


Summer then rushes in 

With a leap and a whirl, 

Dancing on feet as light 

As a feather. 

The hot summer sun shines 

Brightly overhead, 

Giving rio one rest from its burning rays, 
But finally leaves. 


Lazily fall saunters in, 

Bringing with him 

A welcome, cool relief; 

And then children are seen 

Going to school again. 
Lynn Taylor, Grade 8 
Emerson School, Oak Park, til. 
Teacher. Edna Anderson 
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U. S. Presidents on Foreign Stamps 
Washington, Lincoln, Adams, immortalized on spec 
tecular 3 colored San-Marino commemoratives — as 
unique historic issue! Landing of Columbus! “Argole 
“Bird Stady"’ course 'n briiliant colors! Dozens of 
other fascinating items in giant collection of 8069 


All Different Stam all for 25c. With your request 





for cooeeres. tan St  o yon” Box 8, 
Homecrest Sta. nN. 











FIRST U.5. STAMPS “UB 47) 
Govespment and eo ‘ . 6 UYU. &., 
included | * lant Bargain U. 

Alr Mail, (9th 
Se to new 


applicants for “ provals. 
METROPOLITAN, Box S12F, “IACKSON HEIGHTS, W.Y. 
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Teaching Guides 
(Continued from page 2-T) 


Day of Decision (p. 3) * 

Articles about candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President. (pp. 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9) 

We Elect a President (p. 10) 

How to Vote—Play by Play (p. 11) 

Who Can Vote (p. 14) 

Wanted: More Voters (p. 15) 

The quiz “What Do You Know?” 
can be used orally with these groups 
as a guide to check their comprehen- 
sion of what they have read and heard, 
and to fill in other necessary informa- 
tion. 

After pages 3 to 9 have been read 
aloud and discussed, say to the pupils: 
As you re-read the biographical sketches 
of Eisenhower and Stevenson, under- 
line statements about their adult life 
which you think show each would 
make a good President. Remember 
these qualities should show leadership. 
When you read the stdtements to the 
class give reasons why you think those 
qualities would help the United States. 

An illustration is: General Eisenhower 
as commander-inychief of the Allied 
invasioh of Europe led not only soldiers 
but statesmen and diplomats of a dozen 
different nations. Under him they 
worked together. As President he would 
have to lead Congressmen and citizens 
from 48 states, each with different 
ideas. If he can help them work to- 
gether it will benefit the U. S. 

Governor Stevenson did not hesitate 
to veto popular bills passed by the 
legislature when he thought they would 
not help the state of Illinois. The Unit- 
ed States needs a leader who will work 
for the good of all even though it is 
not a popular move. 


We Elect a President 


To the pupils: John, will you please 
take a piece of chalk and stand by the 
board ready to write down the steps 
necessary to cast a vote for President. 

To the class: As you read the article, 
let us tell John each thing we have to 
do to vote. The first step is not given 
in the opening paragraphs. Mary, what 
do you say comes first? (All persons 
must register.) Another thing should be 
done before you vote. What is that, 
Sue? (Study each candidate's record 
and decide how you will vote.) 

To the teacher: Continue the list un- 
til it includes: going to the right poll- 
ing place; identifying yourself to the 
clerk; receiving your ballot; entering 
the voting booth; marking the ballot 
properly; and dropping the ballot into 
a box; or using the voting machine. 

At this point it might be advisable 
to turn to “How to Vote—Play by 


Play” on page 11, examine the illus- 
trations and discuss the procedure. 


Who Can Vote . . . and Who 


Does 


As pupils note the distorted map, 
see if they can figure the reason it is 


. drawn that way from reading the 


article and the legend on the map. Sug- 
gest they compare it with the map on 
page 13, When they have reasoned that 
the states are drawn larger or smaller 
in proportion to their voting record, 
they will be interested to note their 
own state’s record. 

Appoint a committee to find out 
what the population of the state is, 
and what are its voting requirements. 


Wanted: More Voters 


If there is an opportunity for your 
group to help get out the vote, the 
excellent suggestions under “What You 
Can Do” give them a variety of ideas. 


AN ELECTION CAMPAIGN 


The more mature groups may wish 
to stage an election campaign of their 
own. It may be contained within their 
own room, concern several classes, or 
be a project for the whole school. In 
any vent, the voting should take place 
prior to the national election but as 
close to the day as is feasible in order 
to evoke the greatest interest. 

The articles on how the Electoral 
College works and the comparison of 
the major party platforms will have to 


_be discussed at length. 


Once the procedure is thoroughly 
understood, a committee should be ap- 
pointed to represent each candidate. It 
does not necessarily mean that this will 
be a pupil's personal preference for 
President. The “candidate” and his sup- 
porters should make speeches setting 
forth the issues in terms that will be 
understood by their classmates and win 
their votes. 

Ingenuity can be shown in designing 
posters, badges, caps, banners. The 
actual Voting should follow as closely 
as possible the real voting procedure. 
Clerks representing each party should 
register prospective voters a week be- 
fore election (or whatever time is 
agreed on). Persons who are ill can get 
an absentee ballot. The ballot will have 
to be designed and made ready in suf- 
ficient quantities for the voters. Careful 
count should be kept of every ballot 
whether marked or not. Privacy should 
be planned for a person marking his 
ballot. Not until the time allotted for 
voting has expired should the ballot 
box be opened in the presence of -the 
clerks of each party and the votes 
counted and checked, and the results 
announced. 


YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING! 


Free kit of materials con- 
taining everything you need 
to start and operate a Teen 
Age Book Club 














To see how easy it is to start and 
operate a Club, mail coupon for 
these free materials: 


1, Illustrated Manual—contains simple, easy 
directions. 2, TAB News—illustrated review 
of 16 popular titles offered each month. 


3, Sample book. 4, Order Form. 5, Class 


Record Chart—makes record keeping easy, 
shows free dividend books earned. 6, Busi- 
ness Reply Envelope—requires no postage. 


“™ MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON TODAY ™ ? 
Teen Age Book Club 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send without cost or obligation com- 
plete materials for starting a Club, in- 
cluding sample book. 


Name 
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Off the Press 


They Went to College, by Ernest Have- 
mann and Patricia §. West. Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y., 277 pp., $4. 


The ultimate political fact about col- 
lege graduates, according to Mr. Have- 
mann, a journalist, and Dr. West, a 
' sociologist, is that “Like most non-grad- 
uates, most graduates seem to leave 
politics to the professionals.” Other po- 
litical facts derived from this study of 
9,000 replies to questionnaires are that 
most college graduates are Republicans, 
and that at least one-third are inde- 
pendent voters. 

The authors also look into many other 
phases; for example, the success of mar- 
riage relationships of college graduates. 
the home versus career problem, the 
religious affiliations of graduates, the re- 
lationship between campus activities 
and later business success, comparative 
incomes of various graduates, the status 
of “Princeton Versus Podunk” gradu- 
ates, and the graduates’ views of col- 
lege. Respondents to the questionnaire, 
sponsored by Time Magazine, included 
graduates of classes before 1900 and re- 
cent graduates. 

The numerous graphs and charts are 
clear and frequently make the accom- 
panying text redundant. Mr. Havemann, 
whose job it was to make dry statistics 
come to life, has sought’ to make the 
study palatable for the general reader. 
Sometimes, however, his wit becomes 
too labored to enliven basically inter- 
esting findings. 


Religious Values in Education, by Ward 
Madden. Harper, N. Y. 203 pp., $3. 


“There are schools, too few in num- 
ber, in which the forming of a circle of 
chairs replaces the raised hand . . . 
where the friendly pat on the shoulder 
instead of the command of the drill 
sergeant expresses the prevalent qual- 
ity of human relations; where the ques- 
tion becomes a symbol of honest doubt 
and curiosity instead of a weapon... .” 
It is in this kind of school that Ward 
Madden, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion at Brooklyn College, hopes to de- 
velop religious values. 

Mr. Madden's religious values are 
those which we customarily identify un- 
der the more prosaic rubric—citizenship 
training. Children should plan together 
for the solution of problems which they 
recognize as worth solving. The teacher 
should be a guide and not a taskmaster 
who rewards the winners in a competi- 
tion. The “religious” values to: be de- 
rived from this approach, according to 
Madden, are an ability of the to 
work together cooperatively. He be- 
lieves that such techniques developed in 


the schools will carry over into the com- 
munity and make for a better world. 
There is little in this program which is 


new to those who have been following 


modern educational trends. Madden's 
contribution lies in his identification of 
citizenship values with religious values. 

It is unfortunate that, in supporting 
his educational program with anthropo- 
logical) and sociological findings, the 
author has adopted such forbidding 
chapter headings and terminology as 
“The Integration and Differentiation of 
Value,” “The Valuatiénal Mode,” etc. 
Once the language barrier is breached, 
however, teachers will be absorbed by 
the classroom experiences on which 
Madden reports, and his plea for spir- 
itual values in education. 


World Horizons for Teachers, by Leon- 
ard S. Kenworthy. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, N. Y. 160 pp., $3.25. 


Dr. Kenworthy, of Brooklyn College, 
believes that too many of us are giving 
our students a 19th-century outlook on 
a 20-century world. To meet the needs 
of our times, he urges more vigorous 
teacher-training programs and, in gen- 
eral, encouraging world-mindedness in 
all phases of school and community life. 

An experienced teacher, Dr. Ken- 
worthy is fully aware of the difficulties 
in the path of this vast undertaking. It 
is nothing less than a program for in- 
suring the world against war. Basic to 
the success of the activities suggested 


by Dr. Kenworthy are teachers who are 
themselves well-adjusted personalities 
with a world outlook. This integrated 
individual should be, ideally, an expert 
in human relations, rooted in his own 
country and culture but appreciative of 
other countries and cultures, informed 
about the contemporary world scene, 
active in strengthening the United Na- 
tions. 

But Dr. Kenworthy is willing to settle 
for something less than perfection. He 
describes experiments in various schools 
and communities, indicates the require- 
ments for a successful program, and 
refers to numerous aids including associ- 
ations, books, pamphlets, films, film- 
strips, etc. Opposed to fads which 
might take the form of “world-minded- 
ness week,” he concludes with a check- 
list of activities for developing world- 
minded teachers and pupils. 


You Be the Judge, edited by Ashley 
Halsey, Jr. A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York. 91 pp., $1. 


_ Able lawyers with a sense of humor 
have collaborated to give you a legal 
treat. Gathered in this slender book are 
about 75 cases involving accidents, con- 
tracts, crimes, marriage, and other mat- 
ters which come before the courts. The 
facts in each case are offered with a 
light but factual touch. You are then 
in position to improvise a verdict. Di- 
rectly below the statement of the case 
is the decision of the court. You will 
conclude after a time that the ways of 
the law are mysterious. The line draw- 
ings give a hilarious touch to basically 
serious matters. 

Howarp L. Hurwitz 





OUR EDITORIAL PLATFORM 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the education 
for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of the United States. 


believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 


the worth and dignity of the individual; 


high moral and spiritual values; 


the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities for all; 
the American system of constitutional, representative government; 

free competitive enterprise and free labor working for abundant production; 
cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best con- 
temporary thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance 
for adjustment to life, adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. 
Good citizens honestly differ on important public questions, and the young 
people of today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore believe that 
all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 


in classroom magazines with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 





